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Traver's dissertation certainly illuminates a terri- 
tory that has too long been left obscure by the 
students of medieval literature, and incidentally 
presents a number of valuable suggestions and 

discoveries. 

Robert L. Ramsay. 

University of Missouri. 



BEOWULF. 



Beowulf nebst dew, Finnsburg-Bruchstuek mit Ein- 
leitung, GlossarundAnmerkungen herausgegeben 
von F. Holthausen. I. Teil : Texte und 
Namenverzeichnis. [Alt- und mittelenglische 
Texte herausgegeben von L. Morsbach und F. 
Holthausen. Bd. 3.] Heidelberg : Carl Win- 
ter's Universitatsbuchhandlung ; New York : 
G. E. Stechert. (1905.) 112 pp. 

The appearance of this edition is an event in 
the annals of Beowulf bibliography. Coming from 
a distinguished Old English scholar and an ac- 
knowledged master of textual criticism, it is fully 
abreast of the progress of Beowulf studies and 
shows a marked advance over its predecessors. 
In contrast with the editions of Heyne-Socin and 
Wyatt, it recognizes to the fullest extent the met- 
rical principles established by Sievers, which call 
for a large number of slight changes. Also in 
other respects it is clearly seen to be absolutely 
free from what has been styled by the editor the 
'curse of conservatism.' Yet it contains much 
less of the provisional and speculative element 
than Trautmann's recension. For while the lat- 
ter apparently is not designed as a text-book and 
certainly is what it claims to be, a ' bearbeiteter 
Text,' Holthausen' s text is primarily meant for 
college use and follows strict business principles, 
which forbid unnecessary and individualistic alter- 
ations. 

Of course, opinions will be found to differ in 
many cases as to the necessity of an emendation. 
Personally I am in favor of a more cautious treat- 
ment of the -transmitted text. As a number of 
instances in which I am bound to disagree with 
Holthausen, have been discussed in my papers 
published within the past year in Mod. Phil., 
Mod. Lang. Notes, Anglia, JET. Arehiv, I trust I 
shall be excused from going over the same 



ground again. I should like, however, to express 
in this place a doubt as to the advisability of 
assuming a gap of (at least) two half-lines in so 
many places as Holthausen has done. 1 It is true, 
some words may very well have dropped out after 
11. 935, 1106, 1174, but most of the other pas- 
sages involved seem to me to admit of a reasonable 
interpretation without drastic measures. As an 
instance (of a debatable character) I mention 
1. 1981 : geond fxet side reced BTcereSes dohtor. 
There seems to me greater risk in assuming a 
lacuna than in regarding side (cf. geond fiost 
side sel, Andr. 762), which is added above the 
line ("in the same hand I think, but with 
another ink" Zupitza) as a wrong insertion in 
place of heal or hea (Sievers, Beitr., x, 313) ; 
cf. hand for mund 965, hild for Und 1073. 
Moreover, HcereHes dohtor / lufode 8a leode need 
not be taken as parenthetical, as lufian may de- 
note 'manifest one's love,' 'treat kindly' (IT. 
Arehiv, cix, 305). 

A good many emendations are original with the 
editor, the majority of them having been previously 
published in various journals, especially in Z. f. 
d. P., xxxvii, 113fF. Not a few are singularly 
ingenious, and several appear either positively 
convincing or distinctly probable. As a splendid 
specimen eame on eaxle 1117, may be cited. 

A few casual notes may be subjoined. Line 
1022 ff. Of the two possible punctuations the fol- 
lowing is to be preferred : . . . helm ond byrnan;/ 
mcere madfoumsweord manige gesawon j beforan 
beorn beran. Cf. Mod. Phil, in, 244. L. 1032 f. 
The simplest and most satisfactory solution of the 
difficulty would be to write (with Thorpe) meahte, 
with the understanding that the singular laf has 
collective force. L. 1302. Why should the ms. 
reading be changed ? under heolfre means ' cov- 
ered with blood ' (= blodge beadufolme 990) ; cf. 
H. Arehiv, crv, 291. L. 2586 ff. I cannot bring 
myself to believe that grundwong should not 
denote the same as eormengrund, ginne grand. 
LI. 25866-88 and 2589-90a express nearly the 
same idea, the former negatively, the latter posi- 
tively. Considering further the contrast between 
wolde and seeolde [o/er] willan, we may venture 
to translate literally : ' that was not a ready (will- 

'Also Trautmann, Bonner Beitr., xvn, 177, mentions 
this point. 
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ing) journey (or, course of action) (t. e.) that the 
illustrious son of Ecgoeow was willing to leave the 
earth ; against his will he had to take up his abode 
elsewhere.' [Cf. Engl. St. xxxix, 466.] 

A convenient typographical innovation of this 
edition deserves especial mention. Following Biil- 
bring's suggestion, Holthausen writes the short 
diphthongs as ea, eo and the long ones as ea, eo 
and is thus enabled to employ ea and eo for met- 
rical dissyllables, as nean, jteon. But would not 
the distinctions ea, ea (ea), ea; eo, eo (ea), io, 
though by no means perfect, be on the whole 
more satisfactory? (E. g., heard, breac, geara, 
Man ; eorUe, deop, geomor, tton. ) Finally, atten- 
tion may be called to the interesting Urtezt of the 
first fifty-two lines which the editor has attempted 
to reconstruct. 

When the second part — including the Introduc- 
tion, Glossary, and Notes — is completed, students 
of Beowulf will no doubt have every reason to con- 
gratulate themselves on having at their service an 
up-to-date edition both scholarly and practical. 8 



Fk. Klaeber. 



The University of Minnesota. 



COKKESPONDENCE. 
Chaucer and the Cleomades. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sies : — In the Publications of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, vol. 23, pp. 557-598, Mr. H. 
S. V. Jones has collected a large amount of folk- 
lore relating to the Cleomades. In a footnote on 
p. 598, he advances, tho tentatively, the theory 
that the Cleomades was one of Chaucer's models 
for the Squire's Tale. It seems to me that the 
weight of probability against such a view is far 
greater than Mr. Jones realizes. 

If Chaucer had used the CUomades it is almost 
certain that he would have carried over into his 
version some passage or, at the very least, a fraze 
from his model. The Cleomades is, according to 
Medieval standards, rather a brilliant poem, an 
acquaintance with which would almost certainly 
have left some unmistakable trace of itself in the 



3 Since writing the above — a couple of years ago — Hol- 
thausen's complete edition has been reviewed by Schucking, 
Engl. St. xxxix, 94 ff., Lawrence, J. Engl, and Gmc. 
Fhuol. vn, 125 ff., Deutschbein, H. Arch, cxxi, 162 ff. 



English poem. Now, I have not been able to 
find so much as a fraze in the Squire's Tale 
that suggests borrowing from the Cleomades. If 
another reader has had a different experience I 
shall be extremely glad to hear from him. But 
until some reader shall point out evidence of the 
kind indicated, it seems to me that we shall not 
advance the solution of the problem by assuming 
the CUomades to have been a source. I have 
called attention to this matter on page 212 of my 
Notes on Chaucer, which Mr. Jones seems to have 
ignored. 



Henry Barrett Hinckley. 



Northampton, Mass. 



Hamlet, n, 2. 181-187. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 
Sirs :— 

' 'Mam. For if the sun breed maggots in a dead 
dog, being a good (god) kissing carrion — Have 
you a daughter? 

"Pol. I have, my lord. 

"Ham. Let her not walk i' the sun : concep- 
tion is a blessing ; but as your daughter may con- 
ceive, — friend, look to 't." 

Few passages in the play have caused more dis- 
cussion than these lines, and the passage is still 
debatable. I would suggest that when Hamlet 
says, 'Let her not walk i' the sun,' he makes a 
play on the word sun, just as he had previously 
punned on the word, when, in response to the 
King's : 

How is it that the clouds still hang on you ? 

he replied : 

Not so, my lord ; I am too much i' the sun. 

(i, 2. 66-67.) 

The passage would then mean : If the sun breed 
maggots in a dead dog, so the ardency of this son 
may have a like effect upon your daughter if you 
do not keep her out of the way, — a conception 
that would not be at all to your liking. This in- 
terpretation increases the harshness of these coarse 
lines, but is consistent with Hamlet's broad 
speeches to Ophelia in the play scene, and his 
bitter words to her in the scene where she acts as 
a decoy. 

As to Hamlet's attitude toward Ophelia, critics 
are agreed, either that his mother's conduct had 
destroyed his confidence in women and conse- 
quently had turned him against Ophelia, or else 
that, in order to devote himself strictly to the 
business in hand, he wished Ophelia to be out of 



